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(‘* And never knew what belonged to coachmen, footmen, or pages. 
. . * . * 


Who buys gaudy-coloured faus to play with wanton air, 
And seven or eight different dressings of other women’s hair.’’] 


THE OLD AND YOUNG COURTIER.—No. VIII. | feathers, sometimes those of the ostrich, but the more 
| rare and costly the better. The handles were of silver, 


APPAREL. or some other valuable material, and occasionally or- 
Ir the “queen’s old courtier” resided at court, he | namented with jewels; one such, presented to Fliza- 
must have known “ what belonged to coachmen,| beth on her birth-day, was said to have been worth 
footmen, or pages,” as will have been seen from the | 400/.: they were not all, of course, so expensive; for 
letter of the Countess of Northampton, at p. 222, and | Falstaff, in the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor, tells Pistol, 
from other passages we have quoted. Coaches were | ‘“ When Mistress Bridget lost the handle of her fan, I 
certainly novelties in the reign of Elizabeth, having | took’t upon mine honour thou hadst it not;” and 
been first introduced about 1555, and when the queen | Pistol retorts, “ Didst thou not share? hadst thou not 
went in state to St. Paul’s to return thanks for the | fifteen pence?” The attempt to reduce the price of 
defeat of the Armada, though she rode in a “ hollow- | all fashionable vanities to the means of the general 
turning coach, with pillars and arches,” * her attend- | mass has been probably as strenuous at every period 
ants rode on horseback. Before the end of her reign, | as it continues to be at the present. 
however, they had been rapidly multiplied, and a | “ Different dressings of other women’s hair” was not 
French mission of congratulation to James I. on his | a peculiarity of either the reign or court of James. 
accession went in thirty coaches.+ The custom had existed during the life of his pre- 
The “ gaudy-coloured fans” of the ballad were | decessor, and was common on the Continent. Indeed 
formed, as is shown in the engraving to No. VI., of | it was not till a much later period that the full enor- 
* Stow. mity of the fashion was reached, in the full-bottomed 
+ See ‘Penny Magazine,’ vol. iii., p. 321, for an article on | Wigs Of the men, from the time of Charles II. to that 
the History of Coaches; and vol. i., p. 182, New Series, and | Of George III.; and the towering commodes and tou- 
vol. iv., p. 186, Old Series, for notices of travelling. There | pees of the women, with some temporary interrup- 
was progress, but no very marked difference between the two | tions, for about the same period. A custom which has 
reigus. | existed from the time of the Pharaohs, as is proved by 
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the existence of one of the periwigs in the Egyptian 
collection of the British Museum, is not likely to be 
easily extirpated : we may congratulate ourselves that 
now the “other women’s hair” is not openly paraded, 
but that improved taste has led the wearers, when 
adopted, to endeavour to make it appear as simple 
and natural as possible. 

In fact, the ipnase in apparel and ornament were 
no more than mere changes of fashion, probably acce- 
lerated by growing wealth; and was marked rather 
by a cessation of the fruitless attempts to regulate the 
modes of dress, which, down to the time of Elizabeth, 
monarchs, legislatures, and municipalities had been 
vainly endeavouring to effect. We give two or three 
specimens of these enactments :—In 4 and 5 Phil. and 

ar. it was ordered, that none of the Society of the 
Middle Temple should “thenceforth wear any great 
breeches in their hoses, made after the Dutch, Spanish, 
or Almon [German] fashion; or lawn upon their 
caps; or cut doublets, upon pain of 3s. 4d. forfeiture 
for the first default, and the second time to be ex- 
pelled the house.” In 26 Eliz. the following regula- 
tion was made by the same socicty for reformation in 
apparel:—l. That no great ruff should be worn. 
2. Nor any white colour in doublets or hosen. 3. Nor 
any facing in cloaks but by such as were of the bench. 
4. That no gentleman should walk in the streets in 
their cloaks, but in gowns. 5. That no hat, or lon 
or curled hair, be worn. 6. Nor any gowns but pone 
as were of a sad colour. Subsequently it was de- 
clared, that they have “no order for their apparel, but 
every man as he listeth, so that his apparel pretend to 
no lightness or wantonness in the wearer ; for even as 
his apparel doth show him to be, even so shall he be 
esteemed among them.”* 

In 1582 the Lord Mayor and Common Council 
enacted that “from thenceforth no apprentice what- 
soever should presume, 1. To wear any apparel but 
what he receives from his master. 2. To wear no 
hat within the city and liberty thereof, nor anything 
instead thereof, but a woollen cap, without any silk in 
or without the same. 3. To wear no ruffles, cuff, 
loose collar, nor other thing than a ruff at the collar, 
and that only a yard and half long. 4. To wear no 
doublets but what were made of canvas, fustian, sack- 
cloth, English leather, or woollen cloth, and without 
being enrighed with any manner of silver, silk, or gold. 
5. To wear no other coloured cloth, or kersey, in 
hose or stocking, than white, blue, or russet. 6. To 
wear little breeches of the same stuffs as the doublets, 
and without being stitched, laced, or bordered. 7. 
To wear a plain upper coat of cloth or leather, without 
pinking, stitching, edging, or silk about it. 8. To 
wear no other surtout than a cloth gown or cloak, 
lined or faced with cloth, cotton, or bays, with a fixed 
round collar, without stitching, guarding, lace, or silk. 
9. To wear no pumps, slippers, nor shoes, but of 
English leather, without being pinked, edged, or 
stitched ; nor girdles, nor garters other than of crewel, 
woollen thread, or leather, without being garnished. 
10. To wear no sword, dagger, or other weapon, but 
a knife; nor a ring, jewel of gold, nor silver, nor silk, 
in any part of his apparel.”+ 

The costume of a page of the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, as given in the ‘ Progresses,’ is also worthy of 
notice fram the minuteness of its detail. It is the 
description given in the ‘Hue and Cry,’ for the appre- 
hension of a youth, and includes in addition an 
enumeration of many of the ornaments of his master. 
He was equipped in “one doublet of yellow million 
fustian, the one-half thereof buttoned; with peach- 
colour hose laced with small tawny lace ; a grey hat, 

* Q. Eliz. Prog., vol. iii., p. 33. 
t Q. Eliz. Prog., vol. ii., p, 393, 
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with a copper edge round about it, with a band, parcell 
of the same. Had a pair of watchet [blue] stock- 
ings. Likewise he hath two cloaks, the one of vessey 
colour, guarded with two guards, of black cloth and 
twisted Jace of carnation colour, and lined with crim- 
son baize; and the other is a red sheep-russet colour, 
striped down the cape, and down the foreface twisted 
with two rows of twisted lace ; russet and gold buttons, 
afore and upon the shoulder, being of the cloth itself, 
set with the said twisted lace, and the buttons of russet, 
silk, and gold. This youth’s name is Gilbert Edwodd, 
and page to Sir Valentine Browne, knight, who is run 
away this fourth day of January, with these parcels 
stn viz., a chain of wire-work gold, with a 
button of the same, and a small ring at it ; two flagging 
chains of gold, the one being marked with these letters 
V and B upon the back, and the other with a little 
broken jewel at it, one carcanet of pearl, and jasynitts 
thereto hanging ; a jewel like a ‘marrimade’ of gold, 
enamelled, the tyle [tail] thereof being set with dia- 
monds, the belly of the . . . . . * made with a ruby, 
and the shield a diamond ; the chain whereon it 
hangeth is set with small diamonds and rubies; and 
certain money in gold, and white money.” 

The author of the ‘ History of British Costume’ has 
said, very justly, that the “costume of the icign of 
James I. was little more than a continuation of the 
dress of the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth.” 
The starched ruff, against which Stubbs, in his 
*‘ Anatomy of Abuses,’ was so excessively violeut, was 
the most marked feature of the time. Without going 
into minute detail, we shall endeavour now to show the 
general nature of these adornments by some extracts 
from contemporary dramatists :—In Jouson’s ‘ Every 
Man out of his Humour,’ Fastidious Brisk, a fop, is 
asked if a certain lady be his mistress; he answers— 


“ Faith, here be some slight favours of hers, sir, that do speak 
it, she is; as this scarf, sir, or this riband in my ear, or so; this 
feather grew in her sweet fan sometime, though now it Le my 
poor fortune to wear it.” 


It was a mark of fashionable gallantry of that day 
for the men to wear some token of their mistress’s 
favour publicly; gloves, ribands, &c. were the usual 
articles, and many allusions occur of this custom, as 
also of wearing roses, or knots of ribands in the ear, 
which belonged to them. In ‘Every Man in his 
Humour,’ and in the ‘Silent Woman,’ by the same 
author, he speaks of yellow doublets and great roses ; 
and in the latter play, published in 1609, he thus 
describes what will be required by the wife :— 

** She must have that rich gown for such a great day, a new one 
for the next, a richer for the third ; beserved in silver; have the 
chamber filled with a succession of grooms, footmen, ushers, and 
other messengers ; besides embroiderers, jewellers, tirewomen, 
sempsters, feathermen, perfumers; whilst she feels not how the 
led drops away, nor the acres melt; nor foresees the change, 
when the mercer has your woods for her velvets; never weighs 


what her pride costs, sir.” 


But Massinger in 1632, in his ‘City Madam,’ has given 
us the most complete pictures of the female dresses of 
the period. Luke, the brother and supposed heir of 
Sir John Frugal, has reduced his sister-in-law and his 
nieces to a coarse dress, “buffin gowns and grecn 
aprons,” with “a French hood, too; now ’t is out of 
fashion ;” in which they compare themselves to 

“ Exchange wenches, 
Coming from eating pudding-pies on Sunday 
At Pimlico or Islington.” 
He then proceeds to reproach them with their pride 
and extravagance, addressing the mother— 


* This word is illegible. This jewel like a mermaid shows 
the fantastic nature of the fashions of the time. 
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“ Your father was 

An honest country-farmer, goodman Humble, 
By his neighbours ne'er call’d Master. Did your pride 
Descend from him? but let that pass: your fortune, 
Or rather your husband's industry, advanced you 
To the rauk of a merchant's wife. He, made a knight, 
And your sweet mistress-ship ladyfied, you wore 
Satin on solemn days, a chain of gold, 
A velvet hood, rich borders, and sometimes 
A dainty minever cap, a silver pin 
Headed with a pearl worth threepence, end thus far 
You were soivtlaged, and no man envied it ; 
It being for the city’s honour that 
There should be a distinction between 
The wife of a patrician and plebeian. 

* * * * . 

ng * But when the height 
And dignity of London's blessings grew 
Contemptible, and the name lady-mayoress 
Became a by-word, and you scorn’d the means 
By which you were raised, my brother's fond indulgence 
Giving the reins to it; and no object pleased you 
But the glittering pomp and bravery of the court ; 
What a strange, nay monstrous, metamorplis followed ! 
No English workmen then could please your fancy. 
The French and Tuscan dress your whole discourse ; 
This bawd to prodigality * entertain'd 
To buzz into your ears what shape this countess 
Appear'd in the last masque, and how it drew 
The young lords’ eyes upon her; and this usher 
Succeeded iu the eldest prentice’ place 
To walk before you * . 

Then, as I said, 

The reverend hood cast off, your borrow'd hair, 
Powder'd and curl'd, was by your dresser’s art 
Form’'d like a coronet, hang d with diamonds 
And the richest orient pearl; your carcanets 
That did adorn your neck, of equal value ; 
Your Hungerford bands, and Spanish quellio ruffs ; 
Great lords and ladies feasted to survey 
Embroidered petticoats; and sickness feign’d 
That your siight-rails of forty pounds apiece 
Might be seen with envy of the visitauts ; 
Rich pantofles in ostentation shown, 
And roses worth a family ; you were served in plate, 
Stirr’d not a foot without your coach, and going 
To church, not for devotion, but to show 
Your pomp, you were tickled when the beggars cried 
Heaven save your Honour! this idolatry 
Paid to a painted room. ° 

bd * * And when you lay 
In childbed, at the christening of this minx, 
(I well remember it) as you had been 
Aun absolute princess, since they have no more, 
Three several chambers hung, the first with arras, 
And that for waiters ; the second, crimson satin, 
For the meaner sort of guests; the third of scarlet, 
Of the rich Tyrian dye ; a canopy 
To cover the brat’s cradle ; you in state 


Like Pompey’s Julia.” 


Of this magnificent description we have only to observe, 
that minever was a mixed fur made from ermine and 
grey weasel skins. As to “roses worth a family,” 
Stow, in his ‘ History of London,’ says, “ Concerning 
shoe-roses, either of silk or what stuff soever, they were 
not then (in the reign of queen Elizabeth) used nor 
known ; nor was there any garters above the price of 
five shillings a pair, although at this day (James I.) 
men of mean rank wear garters and shoe-roses of more 
than five pounds price.” 

The same jealous dislike of the supply of articles by 
foreigners is shown in the extract from Massinger, as 
is evinced in the regulations for the dress of appren- 
tices already quoted of the time of Elizabeth; and 
both equally prove the avidity with which such articles 
were sought, and how much they were esteemed. In 
confirmation of this we subjoin a curious extract re- 


* This alludes to the lady's maid, or tirewoman. 


cs 





lative to dress and fashions from a work on political 
economy, published during the reign of Elizabeth. It 
is a work of considerable ability, written by W.S., 
supposed to be Wentworth Stafford, and whose initials 
have been sometimes mistaken for Shakspere’s :—“T 
will tell you; while men were contented with such 
[articles] as were made in the market-towns next unto 
them, then they of our towns and cities were well set 
at work ; as I knew at the time when men were con- 
tented with caps, hats, girdles, and points, and all 
manner of garments made in the towns next adjoining, 
whereby the towns were then well occupied and set at 
work, and yet the money paid for the stuff remained 
in the country. Now, the poorest young man in a 
country town cannot be content with a girdle, or 
leather points, knives, or daggers, made nigh home. 
And spécially no gentleman can be content to have 
either cap, coat, doublet, hose, or shirt, in his country, 
but they must have this gear from London, and yet 
many things hereof are not there made, but beyond 
the sea ; whereby the artificers of our good towns are 
idle, and the occupations jn London, and specially of 
the towns beyond the seas, are well set a-work even 
upon our costs. I have heard say that the chief trade 
of Coventry was heretofore in making of blue thread, 
and then the town was rich even upon that trade in 
manner only, and now our thread comes from beyond 
sea. Wherefore that trade of Coventry is decayed, 
and thereby the town likewise. 

« And I marvel no man take heed of it, what number 
first of trifles comes hither from beyond the sea, that 
we might either pay inestimable treasure every year, 
or else exchange substantial wares and necessaries for 
them ; for the which we might receive great treasure. 
Of the which sort I mean as well looking-glasses as 
drinking ; and also glaze windows, dials, tables, cards, 
balls, puppets, penners (pen-cases), ink-horns, tooth- 
pects, gloves, knives, daggers, anches (collars or neck- 
aces), brooches, aglets (the metal ends of tags or laces), 
balloons (Little balls) of silk and silver, earthen-pots, pins 
and points, hawk’s bells, paper both white and brown, 
and a thousand like things that might either be clean 
spared, or else made within the realm sufficient for 
us: as for some things, they make it of our own com- 
modities, and send it us again, whereby they set their 
people a-work, and to exhaust much treasure out of 
this realm, as of our wool they make clothes, caps, and 
kerseys ; of our fells (hides) they make Spanish skins, 
glove, and girdles; of our tin, salt-sellers, spoons, and 
dishes ; of our broken linen cloths and rags, paper 
both white and brown; what treasure think ye goes 
out of the realm for every of these things and these, 
for altogether it exceeds mine estimation. There is 
no man can be contented now with any other gloves 
than is made in France or in Spain; nor kersey, but 
it must be of Flanders dye; nor cloth, but French or 
Friseadome ; nor anch, brooch, but of Venice making ; 
nor aglet, but Milan; nor dagger, sword, knife, nor 
girdle, but of Spanish making, or some outward country ; 
no not as much as a spur but that it is fetched at 
milliner. I have heard, within these forty years, when 
there was not of these haberdashers that sell French or 
Milan caps, glasses, knives, daggers, sv. ords, girdles, 
and such things, not a dozen in all London; and now 
from the town to Westminster along, every street is full 
of them, and their shops glitter and shine with glasses, 
as well drinking as looking, yea all manner of vessels 
of the same stuff, painted cruises, gay daggers, knives, 
swords, and girdles, that it is able to make any tem 
rate man to gaze on them, and to buy somewhat, though 
it serve to no purpose necessary.” 

The same feelings have prompted the same argu- 
ments since, nor are they yet wholly out of use. 
Human passions and vanities continue y same and 
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impel in the same direction, though marked by some | exaggerate the present ones. The main effects are : 
unessenitial variations. In laments over the past, like | only developed in the general manners, and the most | 
that of the ‘Old ahd Young Courtiet,’ we are too apt | important and enduring are caused by more extended | 





to overlook the evils that have ceased to exist, and to | and better adapted instruction. | 
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(Kenilworth Castle in 1620.—Fror the Fresco Painting at Newnham Padox.] 


KENILWORTH. 


Tue Second Part of ‘ William Shakspere: a Bio- 
graphy ’ contains a chapter on the ‘ Princely Pleasures 
of Kenilworth’ in 1575, when the Earl of Leicester 
entertained Queen Elizabeth with unequalled mag- 
nificence. The novel of Sir Walter Scott has made 
every one familiar with this remarkable place. The 
following conclusion of the chapter to which we refer 
describes the ruins of this magnificent castle, and the 
impressions they produce :— 

* Laneham * asks a question which in his giddy style 
he does not wait to answer or even to complete :— 
* And first, who that considers unto the stately seat of 
Kenilworth Castle, the rare beauty of building that 
his Honour hath advanced, all of the hard quarry- 
stone ; every room so spacious, so well belighted, and 
80 high roofed within ; so seemly to sight by due pro- 

ion without ; in day-time on every side so glitter- 

ing by glass; at nights, by continual brightness of 
candle, fire, and torch-light, transparent through the 
— windows, as it were the Egyptian Pharos 
relucent unto all the Alexandrian coast,—who that 
considers (we finish the sentence) what Kenilworth 
this was in the year 1575, will not contrast it with its 
present state of complete ruin? Never dida fabric 
of such unequalled strength and splendour perish so 
ingloriously. Leicester bequeathed the possession to 
his brother the Earl of Warwick for life, and the 
inheritance to his only son, Sir Robert Dudley, whose 
legitimacy was to be left doubtful. The rapacious 
James contrived, through the agency of the widow of 
® Laneham, who was a gentleman usher of Elizabeth's court, 
wrote a very curious account of the particulars of this visit of 





the Queen to her favourite. 


the Earl of Leicester, to cheat the son out of the 
father’s great possessions. The more generous Prince 
Henry, upon whom Kenilworth was bestowed, nego- 
tiated for its purchase with Sir Robert Dudley, who 
had gone abroad. A fifth only of the purchase-money 
was ever paid; yet upon the death of his brother, 
Charles took possession of the castle as his heir. A 
stronger than Charles divided the castle and lands, 
thus unjustly procured by the Crown, amongst his 
captains and counsellors; and from the time of Crom- 
well the history of Kenilworth is that of its gradual 
decay and final ruin. No cannon has battered its 
strong walls, ‘in many places of fifteen and ten foot 
thickness ;? no turbulent soldiery has torn down the 
hangings and destroyed the architrapen and carved 
ceilings of ‘the rooms of great state within the same; 
no mines have exploded in its ‘stately cellars, all 
carried upon pillars and architecture of freestone 
carved and wrought.’ The buildings were whole, and 
are described, as we have just quoted, ina survey when 
James laid his hand upon them. Of many of the outer 
walls the masonry is still as fresh and as perfect as if 
the stone had only been quarried half a century ago. 
Silent decay has done all this work. The proud Lei- 
cester, who would have been king in England, could 
not secure his rightful inheritance to his son, un- 
doubtedly legitimate, whom he had the baseness to 
disown whilst he was living. No,just possessor came 
after him. One rapacity succeeded another, so that 
even a century ago Kenilworth was a monument of 
the worthlessness of a grovelling ambition. 

‘The historian of Warwickshire has given us ‘ the 
g ound-plot of Kenilworth Castle’ as it was in 1640. 
By this we may trace the pool and the pleasance ; the 
inner court, the base court, and the tilt-yard ; Ceesar’s 
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Tower and Mortimer’s Tower; King Henry’s Lodg- 
ings and Leicester’s Buildings ; the Hall, the Presence 
Chamber, and the Privy Chamber. There was an old 
fresco painting, too, upon a wall at Newnham Padox, 
which was copied in 1716, and is held to represent the 
castle in the time of James I. Without these aids 
Kenilworth would only appear to us a mysterious 
mass of ruined gigantic walls; deep cavities whose 
uses are unknown; arched doorways, separated froim 
the chambers to which they led; narrow staircases, 
suddenly opening into magnificent recesses, with their 
oriels looking over corn-field and pasture ; a hall with 
its lofty windows and its massive chimney-pieces still 
entire, but without roof or flooring ; mounds of earth 
in the midst of walled chambers, and the hawthorn 
growing where the dais stood. . The desolation would 
probably have gone on for another century ; the stones 
of Kenilworth would still have mended roads, and been 
built into the cowshed and the cottage, till the plough- 
share had been carried over the prasey courts,—had not, 
some twenty-fiye years ago, a man of middle age, with 
a lofty forehead and a keen grey eye, slightly lame, but 
withal active, entered its gatehouse, and, having looked 
upon the only hit of carving left to tell something of 
interior magnificence, passed into those ruins, and 
stood there silent for some two hours.* Then was the 
ruined place henceferward to be sanctified. The pro- 
gress of desolation was to be arrested. The torch of 
genius again lighted up ‘every room so spacious,’ and 
they were for ever after to be associated with the recol- 
lections of their ancient splendour.. There were to be 
visions of sorrow and suffering there too; woman’s 
weakness, man’s treachery. And now, Kenilworth is 
worthily a place which is visited from all lands. The 
solitary artist sits on the stone seat of the great bay- 
window, and sketches the hall where he fancies Eliza- 
beth banqueting. A knot of young antiquarians, 
ascending a narrow staircase, would identify the turret 
as that in which Amy Robsart took refuge. Happy 
children run up and down the grassy slopes, and 
wonder who made so pretty a ruin. The contempla- 
tive man rejoices that the ever-vivifying power of 
nature throws its green mantle over what would be 
ugly in decay; and that, in the same way, the poetical 
power invests the desolate places with life and beauty, 
and, when the material creations of ambition lie perish- 
ing, builds them up again, not to be again destroyed.” 





THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE. 


Tue origin of the South Sea Company may be 
traced to Harley, Earl of Oxford, who, to restore the 
public credit, which had suffered from the removal of 
the Whigs from power, brought forward his “ master- 
piece.” This was the forming the creditors, to whom 
was owing the floating debt of the nation, into a Com- 
pany, which should have six per cent. interest insured 
to them on their debts (in all ten millions), by render- 
ing permanent various duties, such as those on wines, 
vinegar, tobacco. As a still greater allurement, the 
South Sea trade, from which great things were at that 
time expected, was to be secured to them only. The 
idea was marvellously well received, and the Company 
incorporated as the “Governor and Company of Mer- 
chants of Great Britain trading to the South Seas and 
other parts of America.” But the King of Spain had 
his own views of this matter of admitting British 
merchants into his Transatlantic ports; and the result 


* “A few years ago there was a venerable and intelligent 
farmer, Mr. Bonington, living in the Gate-house at Kenilworth. 
He remembered Scott's visit, although he knew not at the time 
of the visit who he was; and the frank manners and keen 
inquiries of the great novelist left an impression upon him which 
he described to us. The old man is dead.” 
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was, the Company obtained only such advantages as 
were to be derived from the infamous Aésiento, or 
contract, empowering them to supply Spanish America 
with negroes from the African continent, and from the 
permission to send one ship annually with a cargo of 
goods for sale. Even these advantages, such as they 
were, had scarcely been granted before they were 
recalled by the war with Spain, which broke out ih 
1718, or the year after the first annual ship had sailed. 
Still there seems to have been an indefinable sort of 
confidence that something great would yet result from 
the South Seas ; the merchants could not cease to look 
upon its islands as their Promised Land ; consequently 
the Company’s stock still kept up its value, the Com- 
pany still enjoyed the public confidence—their next 
movement was to show how worthily. The ministers 
had conceived the idea that means might still be 
devised for the formation of a great South Sea trade, 
which should be so profitable as to pay off all the 
national incumbrances. Their prompter, it is highly 
probable, was Sir Juhn Blunt, a leading Director of 
the Company, who is known to have taken great pains 
to show ministers the advantage that would result 
from consolidating ali the funds into one, and to have 
articularly pointed out the effective assistance which 
1is Company might render. An offer even was made 
by Sir John, on the part of the latter, to liquidate the 
entire national debt in twenty-six years, if the different 
funds were formed into one as proposed, if certain 
commercial privileges were granted, and, lastly, if they 
were empowered to take in by purchase or subscription 
both the redeemable and irredeemable national debt, 
on such terms as might be agreed on between the 
ek and the proprietors. Ministers laid the 
scheme before Parliament. A competition was pro- 
posed and agreed to. The Bank of England sent in a 
proposal ; which 80 alarmed the Directors of the 
South Sea Company, that they reconsidered theirs, and 
prepared one still more favourable than either their 
own previous one or that of the Bank. The latter, on 
its part, imitated the Company’s example, and ulti- 
mately four plans lay upon the table of the House of 
Commons for consideration. The Directors of the 
Company had said they would obtain the prefer- 
ence cost what it would, and they made good their word. 
Leave was given to bring ina bill founded on their 
proposals. It may now be worth while to inquire 
what the Directors really intended; and perhaps the 
best answer is to be found in their private proceedings 
at this moment, which are known to us by meats of 
the subsequent Parliamentary inquiry. The books 
now presented a total sum of above a million and a 
quarter of money, upon account of stock to the amount 
of 574,500/7., which was there stated to have been sold 
on various occasions, and at prices varying from 150 
to 325 percent. Of this professed 574,500/. worth of 
stock, only about 30,0007. was real, all the remainder 
was assigned, without value received of any kind, to 
the Directors, or the members of Government, whom 
it was desirable to bribe. Thus 50,000/. stood against * 
the Earl of Sunderland’s name; 10,000/. against the 
Duchess of Kendal, the King’s ill-favoured German 
mistress ; 10,000/. to the Countess of Platen, a lady 
enjoying a similar position, and a like sum to her two 
nieces ; 30,0007. to Mr, Secretary (of State) Craggs; 
10,0007. to Mr. Charles Stanhope, one of the Secretaries 
of the Treasury; and some large sums by a more 
circuitous mode to Aislabie, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, who introduced the propositions to Par- 
liament. Some of our readers may not readily perceive 
the immediate effect of this arrangement; we offer, 
therefore, a slight illustration. The day before the 
Parliament gave leave for the bringing in of the bill 
referred to, the Company's stock stood at 130; almost 
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immediately after it rose by great leaps to 300. Sup- 
posing Mr. Secretary Craggs, for instance, to be 
Satisfied with the profit now within his reach, the 
cashier perhaps of the Company sold out his stock at 
the rate of 300 per cent., kept 130 per cent. for the 
Company (thus, for the first time, making its nominal 
subscriptions real), and handed over the difference, 
170 per cent. on 10,000/., to Mr. Secretary Craggs. 
Cn the other hand, had the stock, instead of rising from 
«30, fallen, what then? Why, then Mr. Secretary 
Craggs would have consoled himself with the reflec- 
tion that it could not sink below its cost to him, which 
was simply—nothing. During the progress of the bill, 
the stock continuing to rise, the Directors made two 
more subscriptions, or, in other words, repeated the 
manceuvre above described. On the last of these 
occasions Mr. Aislabie’s name was down for 70,000/., 
Mr. Craggs, senior, for 659,000/., the Earl of Sunder- 
land for 160,000/., and Mr. Stanhope for 47,000/. The 
bill d, and some time after the stock rose in value 
to above 1000 per cent. The unheard-of profits that 
it was in the power of the prime-movers in this affair 
to make, under such circumstances, are very evident ; 
though it is highly probable that some even of them 
were carried away by their own schemes, and, ventur- 
ing too long, shared in the general loss at the last. To 
produce the continual rise in the value of their stock, 
means as infamous as the ends which some at least of 
the Directors had in view were adopted. Markets of 
inestimable value were every day being discovered in 
those wonderful South Seas, mines of incalculable 
depth full of the precious metals. Fifty per cent. 
dividends, in short, were the least that the holders of 
the stock were to expect. Landlords sold their estates, 
merchants neglected their establishments, and trades- 
men their shops,—to flock to the Exchange and vest 
their ‘all in the Company's stock ; and to find there a 
promiscuous crowd of noblemen and parsons, brokers 
and jobbers, country squires and ladies, as eager as 
themselves in the same pursuit. 

The original speculation became at last insufficient 
for the demands of the public to lose its money. Asso- 
ciations of every conceivable kind, and many of which 
it may be safely asserted none of us could now con- 
ceive of, were not the facts before us, started up in 
imitation of their great parent. Brought forward 
under more favourable circumstances, some of these 
would have deserved the encouragement they now, 
undeservedly, met with ; such, for instance, as some of 
the great fisheries proposed, the fire-assurance compa- 
nies, silk and cotton manufactories, &c. &c. But of 
the major part we may say they were as extravagant 
as the period in which they were proposed ; and of 
fome, that they were as ludicrously absurd as the 
heated imaginations of those for whose especial benefit 
they were intended. In the list of bubbles declared 
illegal, when the evil became too imminent for the 
Government to leave it alone, we find those for trading 
in human hair, for furnishing funerals to any part of 
Great Britain, ard for a wheel for the perpetual mo- 
tion. Maitland also mentions, among his general list of 
one hundred and fifty-six bubbles, those for an Arca- 
dian colony, for feeding hogs, for curing the gout and 
stone, for furnishing merchants with watches, for mak- 
ing butter from beech-trees, for an engine to remove 
the South-Sea House into Moorfields, for making 
deal boards of saw-dust, for a scheme to teach wise 
men to cast nativities; and above all was one with a 

loriously expressive title, to extract silver from lead, 
for the knaves and the fools could each read it in their 
own way, and be equally pleased with it. 

During the King’s absence, even the Prince of 
Wales, the heir to the throne, joined in the general 





scramble that was going on, and put down his name as 
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governor of some Welsh Copper Company, although 
warned that we was subjecting himself to a prosecution 
in so doing. He soon made 40,000/., and then with- 
drew in time to avoid the evil that had been pointed 
out. These prosecutions were carried on at the insti- 
gation of the South Sea Company, who, as it has been 
observed, “ desiring to monopolise all the folly and all 
the money of the nation,” obtained writs of scrre facias 
against the managers of the minor bubbles, and thus 
destroyed most of them. Their very proceedings, 
however, it is probable caused attention to be paid to 
the basis of al/ these speculations, and most alarming 
was the result. Many began now to see very clearly 
that the value of the South Sea stock really rested on 
nothing but the delusion of its supporters. At the 
beginning of August the price was quoted ata thou- 
sand. The bubble had now reached its highest point, 
and began to descend. Suspicion first became raised 
apparently by the means adopted in making out the 
share-lists for the different subscriptions, with what 
reason we have already shown. The next circum- 
stance was of a much more startling nature: it was 
generally reported that Sir John Blunt, the chairman, 
and.some others, had sold out. By the 2nd of Se 
tember the stock had fallen to seven hundred. The 
Directors, to allay the alarm, called a meeting at 
Merchant Tailors’ Hall on the 8th. The room was 
filled to suffocation. Sir John Fellowes, the sub- 
governor, was made chairman. Many Directorsspoke 
inculcating union, and others in praise of the Directors’ 
conduct. A Mr. Hungerford, a member of parliament, 
with thoughtful kindness, observed, “They had 
enriched the whole nation, aud he hoped they had not 
forgotten themselves.” The Duke of Portland won- 
dered how anybody could be dissatisfied ; and, in short 
the Directors had it all their own way. That same 
evening, however, the stock fell to six hundred and 
forty, and the next day to five hundred and forty. 
Bankers, brokers, and merchants began to break 
daily, and many, in utter despair of redeeming any- 
thing, even character, fled the country, each involving 
hundreds of lesser houses with him. Gay, the poet, 
was a sufferer, under peculiar circumstances. The 
younger Craggs had at an early period made hima 
"wren of some stock, which, as the bubble expanded, 
ecame nominally worth 20,000/. He was then begged 
to sell it, or even a portion of it large enough to secure 
him, in Fenton’s words, “a clean shirt and a shoulder 
of mutton every day.” But the true gambling spirit 
had infected the poet as well as everybody else: it 
should be all or nothing; so it was—nothing. For 
some time afterward Gay's life was in danger, 80 
deeply did he take to heart his loss, and perhaps his 
folly. The aspect of affairs was now so dangerous, 
that the King was sent for from Hanover; and Wal- 
pole, who from the first, be it said to his credit, had in 
the most earnest and impressive manner prophesied 
the result, was desired to come up from his country- 
seat to London, and use his influence with the Bank of 
England to assist the falling Company by circulating 
a number of their bonds. The Bank at first consented ; 
but afterwards, seeing more clearly the desperate con- 
dition of the Company, drew back, and gave a decided 
refusal. It was a curious coincidence that, whilst at 
that moment a Director was scarcely safe in the streets 
from the vengeance of the populace, Law, the projector 
of the great Mississippi scheme in France, was flying 
for his life from the people whom he had beggared. 
But error and knavery, however similar in their results, 
must not be confounded together : Law gave the most 
decided proofs that the miserable love of lucre had 
not been the instigating motive withhim. The refusal 
of the Bank of England to risk their property in the 
vain endeavour to save the Company was a last and 
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finishing blow. It burst the bubble. The stock 
soon fell to one hundred and thirty-five. 


[To Le continued.) 





GROUND-ICE, OR GROUND-GRU. 


Ir is generally imagined that rivers freeze only at the 
surface ; this, however, is not the fact, ice being fre- 
quently formed at the bottom of running water. Thus, 
according to Dr. Farquharson, the phenomenon is so 
common, and so well known in certain parts of Lin- 
colnshire, that the inhabitants have given it the name 
of Ground-gru, a name which that gentleman has 
adopted: in his paper on the subject in the ‘ Philoso- 
phical Transactions’ for 1835, p- 329. Gru is the 
name by which the people of Lincolnshire designate 
snow saturated with or swimming in water; and as 
the ice formed at the bottom of rivers very nearly 
resembles that in appearance, a better name than 
Ground-gru could hardly be given, though it would 
be more precise to call it subaqueous ice, in contra- 
distinction to that found at the surface, and because 
the term Ground-ice, which this formation has also 
received, has been sometimes given to the ice occa- 
sionally met with at certain depths in the ground in 
northern countries. 

Common, however, as may be the phenomenon of 
subaqueous ice, and although it has been noticed at 
various times, it has but very lately attracted the 
serious attention of observers. Ireland, in his ‘ Pic- 
turesque Views of the River Thames,’ published in 
1792, 2 vols. S8vo., mentions the ground-ice of that 
river, and on the subject ye Dr. Plott, who says, 
“The watermen frequently meet the ice-meers, or 
cakes of ice, in their rise, and sometimes in the under- 
side enclosing stones and gravel brought up by them 
ab imo.” 

M. Arago has published an interesting paper on the 
subject in the ‘Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes’ 
for 1833, in which he mentions the following observa- 
tions made on ground-ice :—In the Thames, My Hales, 
in 1730; in the river Drome, department of Ardéche, 
France, by Desmarets, in 1780; in the Elbe, by Mons. 
Braun, in 1788; in the Teine, Herefordshire, by Mr. 
Knight, in 1816; in the Canal de la Birze, nor Bile, 
by Mons. Mérian, in 1823; in the Aar, at Soleure, by 
Mons. Hugi, in 1827 and 1829; in the Rhine, at Stras- 
burg, by Professor Fargeau, in 1829 ; and in the Seine, 
by Mons. Duhamel, in 1830. More lately still, Colo- 
nel Jackson, in a paper on the congelation of the 
Neva, published in the 5th volume of the ‘ Journal of 
the Royal Geographical Society,’ mentions the forma- 
tion of ground-gru at the bottom of that river ; and in 
the 6th volume of the same journal there is a paper 
expressly on the ice formed at the bottom of the Si- 
berian rivers. Mr. Eisdale has, in the ‘ Edinburgh 
New Philosophical Journal,’ vol. xvii., p. 167, a paper 
on ground-ice ; and, finally, Dr. Farquharson, as 
already mentioned, has published his observations 
on the ground-gru of the Don and Leochal in Lin- 
colnshire. 

Hence it would appear that the phenomenon is by 
no Means uncommon ; — it is general ; though, 
from its very nature, little likely to attract attention, 
particularly in waters that are somewhat deep. 

Almost all who have written on ground-gru have 
endeavoured to account for its formation, though no 
explanation yet given is perfectly satisfactory, and 
least of all those of Dr. Farquharson and Mr. Eisdale. 
The former gentleman says it is the result of radiation, 
and endeavours to substantiate his reasoning upon the 
principles of the formation of dew, seeming to forget 
entirely that Dr. Wells maintains expressly that wind 
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and shade are alike obstacles to radiation; and that 
consequently a body of moving water so deep as to he 
impervious to light, and particularly when covered, 
as in the case of the Neva, with a sheet of ice three 
feet thick, and as much more of snow, must present aa 
insurmountable obstacle to the radiation of heat from 
the bottom of the river. Mr. Eisdale thinks ground- 
ice is the result of the frozen spicule of the air falling 
into the river, and there forming nuclet, around which 
the water freezes at the bottom ; but this is quite inad- 
missible. M. Arago’s explanation in part, and the 
very simple fact that water, when at 32° of Fahr., if at 
rest, or in very slow motion (which is the case at the 
bottom of rivers), will freeze, seem among the most 
natural ways of accounting for the formation of 
ground-gru. M. Arago attributes the formation to 
three circumstances—lst, the inversion, by the motion 
of the current, of the hydrostatic order, by which the 
water at the surface, cooled by the colder air, and 
which at all points of the temperature of water under 
39° Fahr. would, in still water, continue to float on the 
surface, is mixed with the warmer water below ; and 
thus the whole body of water to the bottom is cooled 
alike by a mechanical action of the stream ; 2nd, the 
aptitude to the formation of crystals of ice on the stones 
and asperities of the bottom in the water wholly 
cooled to 32°, similar to the readiness with which crys- 
tals form on pointed and rough bodies in a saturated 
saline solution; 3rd, the existence of a less impedi- 
ment to the formation of crystals in the slower motion 
of the water at the bottom than in the more rapid one 
near or at the surface. But, as has been said, no ex- 
planation yet given is quite satisfactory, and the pheno- 
menon yet remains to be studied under all the variety 
of circumstances which may attend it. A knowledge 
of the temperature of the water at different depths is 
most essential to a just appreciation of the real cause 
of the phenomenon. 

Ground-gru differs materially from surface-ice. Dr. 
Farquharson, in his paper, highly interesting as re- 
gards facts, describes it as having “the aspect of the 
aggregated masses of snow, as they are seen floating in 
rivers during a heavy snow-shower; but on taking 
it out of the water, it is found to be of a much firmer 
consistence than these: it is a cavernous mass of vari- 
ous sized, but all small, pieces or crystals of ice, ad- 
hering together in an apparently irregular manner by 
their sides, or angles, or points promiscuously: the 
adhesion varies according to circumstances.” This 
corresponds precisely with what is stated by Col. 
Jackson to have been observed by him in the Neva at 
St. Petersburg. Dr. Fazquharson says, that when it 
begins to form at the bottom, it aggregates in forms 
somewhat resembling iittle hearts of cauliflower. Mr. 
Weitz, author of the paper in the ‘ London Geographi- 
cal Journal’ on the ground-gru of the Siberian rivers, 
says that which he noticed at the bottom of the Kann 
(an affluent of the Jenissei), 40 versts from Krasno- 
jarsk, was of a greenish tinge, and resembled patches 
of the confervoide@. From these facts we conclude 
that though the appearances of the ground-gru may 
vary with circumstances, it is in all cases essentially 
different from the solid compact sheets of surface-ice. 





THE TALEGALLA. 

(Concluded from page 294.] 
In the Megapodius Tumulata the head and crest are 
of a very = cinnamon-brown ; back of the neck and 
all the under surface very dark grey; back and wings 
cinnamon-brown ; upper and under tail-coverts dark 
chestnut-brown ; tail blackish-brown; irides gene- 
rally dark brown, but in some specimens light reddish- 
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brown; bill reddish-brown, with yellow edges ; tarsi 
and feet bright orange, the scales on the front of the 
tarsi from the fourth downwards, and the scales of the 
toes, dark reddish-brown. (Gould.) 

Size about that of a common fowl. 

This is the Ooregoorga of the aborigines of the 
Cobourg Peninsula; the Jungle-fowl of the colonists 
of Port Essington. 

On Mr. Gilbert’s arrival at Port Essington iis atten- 
tion was attracted to numerous great mounds of earth 
which were pointed out to him by some of the resi- 
dents as being the tumuli of the aborigines. The 
Natives, on the other hand, assured him they were 
formed by the Jungle-fowl for the purpose of hatching 
its eggs. But this last statement appeared so extra- 
ordinary, and so much at variance with the general 
habits of birds, that no one in the settlement believed 
them, and the great size of the eggs brought in by 
them as the produce of this bird strengthened the 
doubt of the veracity of their information. Mr. Gil- 
bert however, knowing the habits of Lez took with 
him an intelligent native, and proceeded about the 
middle of November to Knocker’s Bay, a part of Port 
Essington harbour comparatively but little known, 
and where he had been informed a number of these 
birds were to be seen. He landed beside a thicket, 
and had not advanced far from the shore when he caine 
to a mound of sand and shells, witha slight mixture 
of black soil, the base resting on a sandy beach, only a 
few feet above high-water mark: it was enveloped in 
the large yellow-blossomed Hibiscus, was of a conical 
form, twenty feet in circumference at the base, and 
about five feet high. On asking the native what it 
was, he replied, ‘Oregoorga Rambal’ (Jungle-fowl’s 
house or nest). Mr. Gilbert scrambled up the sides of 
it, and found a young bird ina hole about two feet 
deep; the nestling, apparently only a few days old, 
was lying on a few dry withered leaves. The native 
assured Mr. Gilbert that it would be of no use to look 
for eggs, as there were no traces of the old birds having 
lately been there. Mr. Gilbert took the utmost care 
of the young bird, placed it in a moderate-sized box, 
into which he introduced a large portion of sand, and 
fed it on bruised Indian corn, which it took rather 
freely. Its disposition was wild and intractable, and 
it effected its escape on the third day. While it re- 
mained in captivity, it was incessantly empored in 
scratching up the sand into heaps, and Mr. Gilbert 
remarks that the rapidity with which it threw the sand 
from one end of the box to the other was quite surpri- 
sing for so young and small a bird, its size not being 
larger than that of asmall quail. At night it was so 
restless that Mr. Gilbert was constantly kept awake by 
the noise it made in endeavouring to escape. In 
scratching up the sand the bird only employed one 
foot, and having grasped a handful as it were, threw 
the sand behind it with but little apparent exertion, 
and without shifting its standing position on the other 
leg: this habit, Mr. Gilbert observes, seemed to be the 
result of an innate restless disposition and a desire to 
use its powerful feet, and to have but little connection 
with its feeding ; for, although Indian corn was mixed 
with the sand, Mr. Gilbert never detected the bird in 
picking any of it up while thus employed. 

Mr. Gilbert continued to receive the eggs without 
any opportunity of seeing them taken from the ground 
until the beginning of February, when, on again visiting 
Knocker’s Bay, he saw two taken from a depth of six 
feet, in one of the largest mounds he had met with. 
In this instance the holes ran down in an oblique direc- 
tion from the centre towards the outer slope of the 
hillock, so that although the eggs were six feet deep 
from the summit, they were only two or three feet 
from the side. 
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How the young effect their escape does not appear ; 
some natives told Mr. Gilbert that the nestlings effected 
their escape unaided ; but others said that the old birds 
at the proper time scratched down and released them. 
The natives say that only a single pair of birds are 
ever found ata mound atatime. Our space will not 
permit a more detailed account of these highly curious 
mounds; but the reader should consult Mr. Gould's 
highly valuable work for other particulars: we can 
only spare room for Mr. Gilbert’s description of the 
general habits of this interesting species. 

“ The Jungle-fowl is almost exclusively confined to 
the dense thickets immediately adjacent to the sea- 
beach : it appears never to go far faland. except along 
the banks of creeks. It is always met with in pairs or 
quite solitary, and feeds on the ground, its food con- 
sisting of roots which its powerful claws enable it to 
scratch up with the utmost facility, and also of seeds, 
berries, and insects, particularly the larger species of 
Coleoptera. It is atall timesa yery difficult bird to 
pereure ; for although the rustling noise produced 

y its stiff pinion when flying away be frequently 
heard, the bird itself is seldom to be seen. Its 
flight is heavy and unsustained in the extreme; when 
first disturbed it jnvariably flies to a tree, and on 
alighting stretches out its head and neck in a straight 
line with its body, rémaining in this position as sta- 
tionary and motionless as the branch upon which it is 
perched: if however it becomes ticle alarmed, it 
takes a horizontal but laborions flight for about a 
hundred yards with its legs hanging down as if broken. 
I did not myself detect any note or cry, but from the 
native’s description and jmitation of it, it much resem- 
bles the clucking of the domestic fowl, ending with a 
scream like that of the peacock. I observed that the 
birds continued to lay from the latter part of August 
to March, when I left that part of the country; and, 
according to the testimony of the natives, there is only 
an interval of about four or five months, the driest and 
hottest part of the year, between their seasons of incu- 
bation. The composition of the mound appears to in- 
fluence the colouring of a thin epidermis with which 
the ogee are covered, and which readily chips off, show- 
ing the true shell to be white: those deposited in the 
black soil are always of a dark reddish-brown ; while 
those from the sandy hillocks near the beach are ofa 
dirty yellowish white : they differ a good deal in size, 
but in form they all assimilate, both ends being equal : 
they are three inches and five lines long by two inches 
and three lines broad.” (Birds of Australia.) 





e, with nest in the distance 


Me ius Tumulus, Mound-raistrg Mega 
renee , (From Gould. 








